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ART IN AMERICA - AN ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE - VOLUME IV 
NUMBER I - DECEMBER MCMXV 


VENETIAN PAINTINGS IN THE UNITED STATES : 
PART FOUR : BY BERNHARD BERENSON 


THE BELLINI 


FTER plodding over hot stubble or cold tundra, as we did 
A through much of the last chapter, it will be a relief and a joy 

to encounter the splendours of the earth once more. For 
which reason I shall not linger over such vestiges of Squarcionesque 
painting in its cruder phases as we may discover in America, but 
hasten to Mantegna, the genius of the Paduan School. His influence 
on the Bellini was enormous: to understand their evolution, while 
ignoring him, is impossible. Happily our collection includes two 
of his works, one belonging to Mrs. J. L. Gardner of Boston, and 
the other in the Altman bequest to the Metropolitan Museum. These 
we shall proceed to study. They will by no means suffice to give 
an adequate idea of his career or his quality. Europe alone can 
give that. But at least they will give no false idea of the artist. 


I. 


The earlier of the two is a smallish panel (Frontispiece) in 
Mrs. Gardner’s collection, dating from Mantegna’s later middle 
years, say from towards 1485. It is a singular, elaborate, rather 
puzzling work, highly finished—over finished, even—touched up in 
the high lights with silver. One is tempted to fancy that the painter 
contrived it deliberately as an epitome of his entire career up to that 
point for his Gonzaga patrons; and doubtless it pleased them, for it 
remained with them until it was acquired by that exquisite dilettante, 
Charles I. Yet if this unusual work has a fault, it is just that, with 
all the qualities of a most admirable manual, it has something of 
its dryness. 

On a level space, overshadowed by two cliffs which frame in a 
hillside with a town nestling under the sky line, the Blessed Virgin 
is seen in the midst of six other holy women, all sitting low or on 
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the ground. The Holy Child, resembling an infant Apollo, stands 
against His Mother’s right knee and addresses Himself to the Infant 
Baptist. The elderly woman next to Our Lady is probably St. Eliza- 
beth, but I have no clue to the identity of the others, or to their func- 
tion in the symbolical or allegorical economy of the picture. Nor 
is it our concern. It can not be too firmly maintained that a work 
of art can pretend, as a work of art, to no meaning, broadly human 
or narrowly artistic, beyond what is spontaneously suggested to the 
cultivated mind. Theologians and gossips innumerable may at- 
tach any meaning they please to the parts or the whole of a picture. 
Professors Peano and Forti have taken our dear familiar old alpha- 
bet and numerals and attached all sorts of harrowing significations 
to them, intended only for students of symbolic logic. We who use 
the alphabet and numerals for homely human purposes are not called 
upon to be conversant with all possible abuses to which they may 
be subjected, and no more is it our business as humanists, aestheti- 
cians or dilettanti, to know what theological subtleties, what scho- 
lastic symbols, or what neo-mystico-nonsensical cobwebs may be 
made to adhere to a picture. In the one before us it is enough to 
see what Venetian art lovers, at the highest moment of Venetian art, 
called a “Sacra Conversaztone,” that is to say, a social gathering 
of holy persons. ‘These ladies have come together to adore, to wor- 
ship, to meditate and to pray. To my recollection, this is the first 
instance of a motive destined to acquire so wide a vogue a generation 
or two later. Did Mantegna mean to invent a new type of composi- 
tion? If he did, he surely would have followed it up with others, 
which he failed to do. It is possible that in a court, whose first lady, 
when Mantegna arrived there, was a Brandenburg Princess, such a 
favourite subject of German art as “Die Heilige Sippe”—the Holy 
Family in the most comprehensive sense—was known and liked, and 
that Andrea took his cue from a German painting of this theme, 
simplifying and classicizing it according to the dictates of his genius. 
Quite likely, too, he was ordered to include just so many figures 
' and so many episodes in the panel. On no other ground can one 
understand the Christopher crossing the stream, the George fighting 
the dragon, and the Jerome beating his breast, which we descry in 
the middle distance. They are treated conventionally and perfunc- 
torily, not at all as a genius like Mantegna would have dealt with 
them had they been of his own choosing and of interest to him. 
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Mantegna’s art meets our eye from its first beginning, like Min- 
erva, all armed. In a duration of nearly sixty years it suffered sin- 
gularly little change, so little in form, contour or even type, that it 
requires careful and cautious scrutiny to perceive progressive change, 
although there was, it is true, a development in colour to warmer 
and warmer, ending rather hot. Mrs. Gardner’s panel, coming, as 
we shall see presently, toward the end of his middle years, contains 
elements harking back to the beginnings and pointing forward to 
the end of the artist’s career, as we shall perceive for ourselves if we 
attempt to settle the date of this “Sacra Conversazione.” 

The landscape gives us no too precise indication of time. It re- 
minds one, it is true, of no works preceding the Mantuan period, 
but, on the other hand, it might have been painted at almost any 
time during Mantegna’s middle years. It recalls at once the frescoes 
in the Camera degli Sposi and the Uffizi Triptych, but even more 
closely the Uffizi “Madonna of the Quarries” and the Copenhagen 
“Pieta.” The “Madonna of the Quarries” is recalled again by the 
hands and the folds and even the pose of the Virgin here, but the 
oval and expression of her face are singularly like the “Madonna 
with Cherubs” of the Brera. The curls of the female Saint looking 
down upon the Infant Baptist are found in Mantegna’s works from 
the Verona Polyptych to nearly the end of his career, but her ele- 
gance and her draperies point forward to his “Parnassus” and other 
late works. The other Saints recall the “Madonna” in the Simon 
Collection at Berlin and the women in the Hampton Court “Tri- 
umphs.” The crumpled sharp folds, as in the Verona “Madonna,” 
mark the beginning of his later years. The evidence, intelligently 
weighed, thus points to the end of Mantegna’s middle period. One 
of the pictures with which Mrs. Gardner’s has most in common is 
the Brera “Madonna with Cherubs,” and there is good reason for 
assuming that this is the panel referred to in a document as having 
been painted in 1485. We shall not be far out if we assign some- 
thing like this date to the painting at Fenway Court. 

I leave the picture with a feeling that I should like to say a good 
deal more about it, but not before it had been submitted to a scrupu- 
lously honest and adequately competent cleaning away of perhaps 
quite recent restoration. What remained would necessarily be con- 
vincing, and might cease to be so perplexing. 
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a. 


There is nothing perplexing about the Altman canvas (Plate). 
It is what it is; not at all one of Mantegna’s greatest achievements, but 
a typical work of his last few years, when his hand was beginning to 
fail slightly and his colour to grow hot. In other respects he is seen 
as his Roman, pagan, imperial self. 

The picture in question represents the Empress of Heaven 
seated a little sideways against an arbor of golden fruit, while the 
Infant clings to her. On one side a male bust of Roman aspect repre- 
sents St. Joseph, and on the other, a most fascinating, even alarm- 
ing, female face, answering better to the visual images evoked by 
Catullus than by the Gospels, is perhaps intended by Mantegna for 
the Magdalen. 

The drawing of the Child’s head is a little out, the contour of 
His shoulder rather functionless, the hands are a trifle wooden. 
These defects are due to the slackness of old age. Nevertheless the 
work, as a whole, could scarcely be more characteristic. Its feeling 
we have already indicated. Its colouring is the typically warm—over 
warm—of his last years. Its drawing, despite slight slackness, is 
no less quintessentially his. 

Maturer, more Cinquecento in amplitude than any other “Holy 
Family” of Mantegna’s, it yet clings close to precedents, and in de- 
tails varies but slightly from similar works of his last fifteen years. 
Thus, as composition, it is closest of all to the Verona “Holy Fam- 
ily,” one of the earlier of his latest paintings. The motif of the 
cushion takes us back to a much earlier work still, the “Madonna 
with two Saints” of the André Collection. On the other hand, the 
Virgin in the Altman canvas goes with his last work of all, the 
Northampton “Adoration” * and the “Holy Family” in the Man- 
tegna Chapel at Mantua, only that in our picture she is at once 
haughty and disconsolate. 

Thus, here as everywhere, Mantegna remains true to a style 
formed in his youth which suffered but little alteration. There are 
few works, however, in which change is more visible than here. It 
was, in the measure that it was progressive, change above all to a 
warmer colouring and to a more pagan, more imperially Roman 
vision of the world. 


ad ha studio copy of this masterpiece may be seen at Mr. J. G. Johnson’s in Phila- 
elphia. ‘ 
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ITI. 
THE AUTOGRAPH PAINTINGS OF GIOVANNI BELLINI 


No two artists near enough to each other in their environment 
to be brothers-in-law were so separated in their art as Mantegna 
and Giovanni Bellini. Where the former was all dogma, the latter 
was all faith; where the one worked on a programme, the other relied 
on spontaneity; where the Paduan had a schematic outline that 
the figure had to fill, the Venetian had a contour that was the vibrat- 
ing exteriorization of an indwelling energy. Mantegna was pro- 
fessionally intellectual; Bellini may never have harboured an ab- 
stract thought. The Paduan was a bigoted Roman, the Venetian 
was not deliberately and intentionally of any time or place. Hence 
the growth of the former was necessarily limited, while that of the 
latter never stopped. The history of Art knows almost no great 
master whose end was so close to his beginning as Mantegna’s, or 
so far away as Bellini’s. For fifty years Giovanni Bellini led Vene- 
tian painting from victory to victory. He found it crawling out 
of its Byzantine shell, threatened by petrifaction from the drip of 
pedagogic precept, and left it in the hands of Giorgione and Titian, 
an art more completely humanized than any that the Western world 
had known since the decline of Greco-Roman culture. 

The two works by Mantegna that we can see without cross- 
ing the Atlantic suffice to give a fairly adequate idea of his char- 
acter and even of his career. The seven autograph paintings by 
Bellini, on the other hand, even when supplemented by several im- 
portant studio pictures, do not even begin to represent his mani- 
fold phases or convey an adequate sense of his quality. 

Two of the seven autograph works belong to Bellini’s first 
period. I wrote “earlier years,” and then cancelled and replaced 
the words with “first period,” because it fringes on the absurd to 
designate pictures painted toward the fortieth year of an artist’s life 
as youthful achievements. For it is probable that Mr. J. G. John- 
son’s panel was painted toward 1470. Nevertheless this “Madonna” 
is so tentative, so immature in some respects, that serious and able 
students have regarded it as the earliest of all Bellini’s Madonnas 
that have come down to us. 

The truth is that the first part of Giambellino’s career is a blank. 
All the extant works which may plausibly be placed before 1470 
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could easily have been painted after 1465, and in point of style they 
resemble each other sufficiently to admit of being thus crowded 
together. Even if we grant that some of these panels, the Correr 
“Crucifixion,” for instance, were done earlier, they are at once too 
few to stand for twenty years of activity, even allowing for normal 
losses through time and chance, and too close to each other to be, if 
spread over so long a time, more than a confession of slow and 
feeble development. For myself, I find it easier, in view of what 
we know of his rate of advance during his middle and later periods 
—a time when, as a rule, growth is apt to slow down and stop—to 
believe that not many years elapsed between any of the paintings 
of this group, than to assume that Giovanni Bellini was something 
of a dullard in his early life. 

It certainly is not easy to account for his youth, yet a pos- 
sible clue may lie in the fact that Gentile Bellini’s earlier career is 
at least as hard to explain. His first dated work, the “Lorenzo Gius- 
tiniani” of 1465, is still awkward and even uncouth, despite extraor- 
dinary observation and vigorous line, and the Mond “Madonna,” 
painted probably when Gentile was about fifty years of age, is 
chiefly interesting for its fidelity to his father’s teaching. It would 
seem likely, therefore, that the delayed maturity of both brothers, 
as well as the exceeding scarcity of their earlier works, were in each 
case due to their having had no independent career till they were 
middle-aged men, because they remained until then in their father’s 
employ as his assistants. As late as 1460 both were certainly with 
Jacopo, for in that year all three signed the now lost altarpiece 
for the Gattamelata Chapel at Padua. It was after this that the 
sons started out for themselves, and it really would seem as if only 
then did they cut themselves loose from their father and begin to 
develop their own artistic personalities. Such an hypothesis, fur- 
ther, might help to account for the curious borrowings, sometimes 
quite petty, from Mantegna, at the very moment when Giovanni 
Bellini was creating such sublime masterpieces as the Brera 
“Pieta.” It looks as if he had already developed a great intensity 
of feeling and an adequate mastery over his instruments, but— 
somewhat like Cézanne so recently—still lacked those current 
fashionable stage-properties of the new painting which perhaps his 
father, Jacopo, true to his own transitional style and all its charm, 


severely avoided. 
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IV. 


The “Madonna” in the collection of the late Mr. Theodore 
M. Davis (Fig. 1), which I believe to be the earliest of Giovanni 
Bellini’s Madonnas now extant, is also one of the best. One 
may go further and say that she is the best of the first period. 
She rises like a pyramid, filling nearly the entire space framed in 
by the arch, thus securing an effect of monumental grandeur worthy 
of the invincible concept of a superhuman Great Mother, while, at 
the same time, the watchfully tender adoration of her own Child 
communicates a sweet sense of homelike humanity. The slight devia- 
tion from frontality, the gentle inclination of the head, in such a 
massive figure, are principal factors in the impression. The fea- 
tureless landscape, with its simple arabesque of light and shade 
under the open sky, furnishes the visual equivalent of a bass accom- 
paniment to a solemn melody. The quiet pearly colour, singularly 
free from oppositions and contrasts, enriches and harmonizes the 
whole. 

It is a work worthy of the Brera “Pieta,’ than which there is 
perhaps nothing more sublime in art. It has the same greatness 
of soul and beauty of substance. There is a continuity in mood 
and mode between these two masterpieces which makes it probable 
that they were conceived almost simultaneously and executed suc- 
cessively, the “Madonna” first, the “Pteta”’ afterwards. How strik- 
ingly alike, for instance, is the sweep of the folds in both paintings, 
combining, as it does, flow and rhythm with the most magnifying 
results. 

The Davis “Madonna” is as free from Mantegna’s influence as 
the “Pieta” itself. There is no trace of it, save perhaps in the ruins 
on the right. On the contrary, the whole pattern—the frontal Ma- 
donna adoring the Child fast asleep—is traditionally Venetian, and 
not of infrequent occurrence in the early works of the Vivarini and 
their kin. The Child is rather ugly and sprawling, and not properly 
relaxed, but is modelled with praiseworthy contour instead of facile 
chiaroscuro—and all so sincerely! 

It is a work which seems to have impressed contemporaries and 
followers, for I recall several versions of it, or possibly of variants, 
as, for instance, Quirizio da Murano’s in the Venice Academy, an- 
other belonging to Mr. Henry White Cannon at Fiesole, which I 
would ascribe to Andrea da Murano, and still another in the Sac- 
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risty of the Redentore at Venice, which I would, more tentatively, 
ascribe to the same author. 

Finally, I may be permitted to record that when I first knew 
this masterpiece, it passed for an Alvise Vivarini, and the fact 
that it, along with the Bagatti “S. Giustina” at Milan, also passing 
for an Alvise, was chiefly responsible for the very high estimate 
I formed, half unconsciously, of this painter and his place in Ven- 
ice. Dr. J. P. Richter, who then owned the picture, first recog- 
nized that it was by Bellini, and his attribution has long since found 
general acceptance. The “S. Giustina” I myself attempted to re- 
store to Bellini a couple of years ago (Gazette des Beaux Arts, June, 
1913). 

V. 

It would seem as if it were only after painting this Madonna 
and the even greater Brera “Pieta,” 1 that Giovanni Bellini fell under 
the spell of Mantegna. Of course he must have known him and his 
art years and years before, for they had been brothers-in-law since 
1453. But if Giovanni remained with his father till well after ’60, 
it is likely that Jacopo, having nothing to say to the too definite, 
too rigid, too masterful style of his overbearing son-in-law, pre- 
vented his sons from following it. Then when Giovanni became his 
own master, his instinctive eagerness to be in the foremost ranks of 
his close contemporaries drew him into the orbit of Mantegna. And 
there he remained for ten or perhaps fifteen years—till towards 1480 
—but happily quite unaffected by it as to essentials, keeping his soul 
his own, his form unschematized, his touch uncontaminated. Man- 
tegna was for him not so much a dynamic influence as a purveyor 
of novelties. And that is the natural, perhaps inevitable relation 
between conscious and less conscious genius. 

So Giovanni Bellini borrowed not a little from Mantegna, turn- 
ing it to his own purposes—using episodes and figures with only 
slight changes, and entire arrangements with all the alterations re- 
quired to render them suitable to his own character. 

Among the earliest of Giovanni’s paintings to betray contact 
with Mantegna is Mr. Johnson’s signed “Madonna” (Fig. 2). It 
is an appealing and sensitive creation, but in its present condition 


1 Most of the pictures referred to in this chapter are reproduced in Adolfo Venturi’s 
“Storia dell’ Arte Italiana,” Vol. VII, Parts III and IV. The reproductions alone render 
this work indispensable to students. Dr. Gronau’s monograph on the Bellini is equally indis- 
pensable. 
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Fig. 2. GiovANNI BELLINI: MADONNA. 
Collection of Mr. John G. Johnson, Philadelphia. 























this ghost of a picture seems a little meagre and even scraggly. Less 
monumental than the Davis panel, less convincing than the slightly 
earlier Potenziani “Madonna,” it lacks the breadth of the some- 
what later Trivulzio “Virgin and Child.” 

Mr. Johnson’s “Madonna” is seen from the waist up support- 
ing the Child between her hands. He stands on a parapet on which 
lies a fruit like a quince. He wears a tunic open at the sides, and 
has very little hair on His head. His attitude, with His finger in 
His mouth and something like a squirm of His body, is unexplained. 
It would almost seem as if, like a shy baby, He were turning away 
from a stranger. The Blessed Virgin, on the contrary, although 
rather dolorous and vague now, may have had a limpid but not 
simpletonish countenance in her time. ‘The silhouette of her all- 
enfolding mantle is impressive, and the prominence of the hands, 
unfortunately too spidery, is singular, perhaps novel. The opinion 
may be hazarded that few artists made so much of hands as Bel- 
lini did. My first impression is that even among Italians no other 
insisted more on making them dramatis persona. ‘They are, in rep- 
resentations of the Madonna especially, scarcely less important for 
the expression, and perhaps even more important for the design, 
than the face. Their play was evidently a matter of the greatest 
solicitude, and their relation to the pose and action of the Holy Child 
determined the entire composition. To Mr. Johnson’s “Madonna,” 
now before us, all this applies so well that it is easier to think the 
head away than the hands. It is they that determine the move- 
ment of the arms, and thus the whole pattern. At the same time 
they vie in eloquence with the face itself. To few pictures more than 
to this could be better applied the title of “Madonna of the Hands.” 

Bellini’s father, Jacopo, did not neglect the hands, and Dona- 
tello made as much of them as anyone. Their example may have 
sufficed, but I suspect that Giovanni got his stimulus not from them 
directly but from their follower, Mantegna, who in his earlier life 
and middle years rivalled Donatello himself in the attention he 
gave to hands. If that be so, it was by far the greatest debt that 
Giambellino owed to his brother-in-law. It is even possible that 
Mr. Johnson’s panel and its sister works, the Potenziani and Tri- 
vulzio “Madonnas,” were inspired by pictures of Andrea Mantegna 
now lost, like the one, for instance, of which we have two free copies, 
one in the Berlin Museum (No. 27), and another far better version 
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in the former Butler Collection. But while this suggestion must 
be left to its chances, Mr. Johnson’s painting bears witness to Gio- 
vanni’s pettier borrowings from Andrea in a way that cannot be 
disputed. It will be remembered that we found the action and the 
expression of the Child unexplained. Nothing certainly in the pic- 
ture before us accounts for His peevish squirm. It is intelligible 
enough in Mantegna’s original, the standing child frightened by 
the sight of the High Priest’s knife and nestling up against his 
mother’s knees, in the “Circumcision” of the Uffizi Triptych (Fig. 
4). Bellini reversed the silhouette and, naturally, adapted it in other 
respects to his needs, but changed the motive as little as possible. 

It will be admitted that a picture containing an imitation of 
another must be of later date than that other. It would follow that 
if we knew when Mantegna painted the Triptych now in the Uffizi 
we could tell when at earliest Giambellino designed the Johnson 
panel. Its date is a question of importance, for, as we have seen, 
it has been supposed to be a labour of his earliest years, while I feel 
called upon to assign it to a time when its author was perhaps ap- 
proaching his fortieth year. 

Unfortunately, we do not know the exact date of Mantegna’s 
Uffizi Triptych. There is a fair probability, however, that it is 
the work referred to in April, 1464, as just finished. Internal evi- 
dence is hard to obtain because of the relative fixity of Mantegna’s 
style. I note that in my “North Italian Painters,” published in 
1907, I placed it after 1470. Since then, further research in con- 
nection with contemporary Venetian painting has inclined me to 
favour an earlier date for some of his works, including the Triptych, 
and I should now find no difficulty in conceding that it was painted 
in 1464. To a still earlier date no one would think of assigning it. 

Mr. Johnson’s Bellini would then necessarily be no earlier than 
the same date, that is to say 1464, when Giovanni Bellini was thirty- 
three or thirty-four years old. But I believe, in fact, that we have 
reasons for assuming that it was painted three or four years later. 
In our endeavour to justify this later dating, which, within the field 
of our interests, is of serious importance, we must have recourse to 
a study of minutie which, if no longer subject to the contemptuous 
hilarity of the dilettante, is still boring to ourselves. 

To begin with, the pattern as a whole, based, as it is, upon the 
extension of the arm to one side, connects Mr. Johnson’s picture 
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Fig. 3. Srupio oF GiovANNI BeLLin1: ARCH IN Honor OF Fig. 4. MANTEGNA: THE CIRCUMCISION. 
Doce Tron. Uffisi Gallery, Florence. 
Academy of Fine Arts, Venice. 
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with the next group of Bellini’s Madonnas, the earliest of which 
is Dr. Frizzoni’s at Milan, and the most typical, the one in the 
Verona Gallery. As I hope to demonstrate elsewhere, they range 
in point of time from after 1470 to about 1476. Mr. Johnson’s was 
perhaps originally nearer to the Frizzoni or Verona “Madonna.” 
What remains of her nose recalls St. Dominic’s in the Correr “Trin- 
ity,” a studio work painted in 1471,' or the nose of the Baptist now 
in the Venice Academy but of the same series. The nearest parallel 
to her rather spidery hands may be found in those of St. Joseph in 
a “Nativity” at the Venice Academy—a picture, once more, of the 
same series. The Child was the prototype of the imps holding 
shields in a neglected but delightful picture of a “Triumphal Arch” 
(Fig. 3) commemorating the principate of Doge Tron (Venice Acad- 
emy, No. 53, Photo. Alinari 32238). As his reign began in 1471, this 
panel painted in Bellini’s studio cannot be earlier, and if the children 
are so reminiscent of the one in the Johnson picture, we may safely 
assume that no great interval could have intervened between the 
two works. It would be easy to adduce further points of close re- 
semblance in Mantegna, as, for instance, in his André or in his some- 
what later Bergamo “Madonna,” but as their chronology is dis- 
putable, I will end this tedious paragraph with a reference to two 
dated works painted in Venice in 1469 and 1471. The earlier one 
is a Bellinesque “Saviour Enthroned between Sts. Augustine and 
Francis” (Venice Academy, No. 614, Photo. Naya 182). Here the 
pleating of the tunic under the throat of the Saviour is of the kind 
in our “Madonna,” but of slightly simpler and earlier fashion, 
nearer, in fact, to the Davis “Madonna.” ‘The work of 1471 was 
designed by Bartolommeo Vivarini and painted with the aid of 
assistants (Rome, Colonna Palace, Photo. Anderson 4596). It is 
singularly Bellinesque, and looks like a close imitation of an orig- 
inal of the time by Giovanni. The resemblances to our “Madonna” 
are manifold, in big and in little, even to the pleated folds of the 
tunic and the garment under it. | 

If this kind of evidence may be allowed to count—and archzo- 
logical pursuits could not exist without it—then Mr. Johnson’s 
“Madonna” is scarcely earlier than 1470. And if we may assume 
that date to be fairly well established, it follows that at about forty 
years of age Giovanni Bellini was painting what we used to regard 
as his adolescent efforts. 


1See my “Quatre Triptyches Bellinesques 4 Venise” in the Gazette des Beaux 
Arts for September, 1913, where most of the panels are reproduced. 
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THE EARLY ART OF THOMAS COLE : BY EDWARD E. 
HALE 


HEN Thomas Cole went abroad in the year 1827, his land- 
\ \ scapes were looked upon by his countrymen as the finest 
rendering of the American scene in painting. Just as 
Cooper had expressed the romance of American scenery in his novels, 
so had Cole shown it in his pictures. There were other landscape 
painters, it is true, whose work at this time was well known and 
admired. Thomas Doughty, Alvan Fisher, William G. Wall, W. J. 
Bennett were as well known as Cole, and had been known longer. 
But Cole, whose pictures had been before the public for four or 
five years only, surpassed them all in the public mind, and was 
clearly the representative painter of American landscape. He had 
something that the others lacked. Perhaps he expressed something 
that people felt in a way others did not; perhaps there was some- 
thing distinctively American in his pictures that was not to be found 
in theirs; however it was, he was given a kind of first place when 
men thought or wrote of American landscape. 

Bryant said as much as this in his “Sonnet to Cole the Painter, 
departing for Europe.” He was the spokesman for the romantic 
beauty of the world, something like Byron only respectable, some- 
thing like Wordsworth though not so daring. “Yes, Cole,” said 
he, “thy heart shall bear to Europe’s strand a living image of our 
own bright land”—and he speaks of the different things, lakes, 
prairies, rocks, streams, the broad stretch of the sky, the freshness 
of spring and the glow of autumn. The romance of Europe is 
different, he goes on, “everywhere the trace of man, paths, homes, 
graves, ruins from the lowest glen to where life shrinks from the 
fierce Alpine air.” ‘Then, after this true distinction between the 
beauty of the untouched wilderness here and the charm of immemo- 
rial association abroad, he adds: 


“Gaze on them till the tears shall dim thy sight, 
But keep that earlier, wilder image bright.” 


That earlier wilder image! Cole felt its beauty—no man of 
his time more so—and he had tried often to render it in forms that 
would not be forgotten. He had never quite succeeded, and in his 
own heart, probably, he felt that the difficulty lay in his own lack 
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of technical skill. He would cure that by some years abroad where 
he could paint and study till his hand had the cunning he so desired. 

Was it in his mind, however, that he must “keep that earlier, 
wilder image bright”? We cannot say; we can only judge from 
the facts as we find them in a hundred notes on canvas or in print. 
Cole’s later work is doubtless an advance on his earlier painting 
from the painter’s point of view. But one thing that even an ama- 
teur can see is that he did not keep untouched that vision of romantic 
beauty of his earlier days. After he came back from Europe his 
mind was full of all sorts of things that interested him deeply and 
the people about him too. But he had lost the simplicity with which 
he had once looked upon the wonderful American scene. The finest 
picture by Cole in our public galleries is the “Capri” in the Wads- 
worth Atheneum. But fine as it is, no one can look at it and say, 
“Here is the painting of America in the day of her youth and prom- 
ise.” For that we must look elsewhere. 

The romantic landscape of the old days,—the romance of moun- 
tain crag and dashing torrent, of lonely pine or solitary forest,— 
was not especially American. In America people found in larger 
and often. grander forms a beauty which they already knew. There 
are those who believe that it was Rousseau who opened the eyes 
of Europe to the beauty of the wild grandeur and the awful free- 
dom of nature. It may be that Rousseau did show these things to 
Europe, but long before his day there had been those in England 
who had found in the wilder and even the fiercer aspects of nature 
a satisfaction to the restless emotion of their souls. The romantic 
spirit, the spirit of the generous-hearted soul, the spirit that sought 
to get away to nature from the selfish and sordid pressure of the life 
of everyday, began to be felt in England even in the seventeenth 
century. Had other things been different it might have become 
the ruling spirit of the time. But as it was, other ideals were too 
fascinating, ideals of elegance, urbanity, restraint, so that romantic 
souls were few. Few as they were they turned to nature and soli- 
tude rather than to man and the town as did the others of that day. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Frances Countess of Hertford, Hor- 
ace Walpole, Shenstone the poet, and how many other lesser peopie 
who did not write down their sentiments,—these all knew the love 
of a wilder, often a fiercer beauty than that of the charming elegance 
of the French garden-life of the time and its imitations in other 
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lands. You may see it in many ways, for instance, in the backgrounds 
of the portraits of Sir Joshua. How many of those lovely ladies 
are painted with a background of forest glade or rural solitude,— 
Lady Charles Spencer with her horse is in the depth of the forest, 
the Countess of Carlisle stands in view of the border hills. Some- 
times it is a wilder scene,—little Miss Cholmondely carrying her 
Scotch terrier walks barefoot in a miniature brook, with a miniature 
waterfall behind and a precipitous rock. Such things had been 
long known and admired in England, even in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; literature and art are full of evidence. But it was clear 
that they were to be found more fully and more finely in America. 
The student ef Reynolds will remember the portrait of Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst. Conventional enough it surely is; he wears full armor 
and on a map of Canada is his helmet. But in the background is 
the mountain and the torrent. 

Before Amherst, however, there were those who found Amer- 
ica romantic. The most suggestive, if not the earliest, note is to be 
found in the journal of that romantic figure, Robert Rogers the 
ranger. One day in the year 1759 Rogers went down Lake George 
on an Indian scout, and with him went a young volunteer, Robert 
Abercrombie by name. The military results of the scout were slight, 
but Mr. Abercrombie ‘“‘was delighted with the romantic and noble 
scenery through which we conducted him.” These two may not 
have been the first to love the romantic and noble scenery of Amer- 
ica and they were certainly not the last. The ideal was loved and 
cherished for a hundred years. 

The highest point of the flourishing of the passion for romantic 
scenery was in the early nineteenth centry, in the twenties, when 
Rip Van Winkle gave charm to the Catskills, and Leatherstocking 
expressed the grandeur of the virgin forest. That was the time of 
the poetry of Bryant and of the journalism of the “Mirror.” And that 
too was the time of the first appearance and the early work of Thomas 
Cole, who almost at once was recognized as having caught the spirit 
of the time and fixed it in the perfection of its beautiful grandeur. He 
was English born and had lived in his youth in Pittsburg; he had 
studied painting for a while in Philadelphia; in 1823 he came to 
New York and worked for the winter in a garret. But coming 
forth with the spring he was led by his good angel to make an ex- 
cursion up the Hudson. He made sketches in the Highlands and 
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Doucuty: A River GLIMPSE. Tuomas Cote: Mountain SCENE. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The New York Public Library. 






































the Catskills and when he returned he painted three pictures. 
These pictures he sold to three persons of some importance in 
the world of art at that day,—Col. Jonathan Trumbull the presi- 
dent of the National Academy, Mr. Dunlap the author and critic 
and A. B. Durand the engraver. The first two shortly afterward 
parted with their pictures to Mr. Philip Hone, the distinguished 
amateur. These pictures almost at once gave Cole a definite place 
in the artistic world; it needed but a year or so for him to be called 
“our leading landscape painter.” 

The early history of American landscape is not so well known 
but that a word or two may be said to show what sort of world it 
was in which Cole was a part and a leader. The earliest tradi- 
tions are those that tell of the boy Benjamin West, and his land- 
scape composed from the most interesting things in two pictures 
given him with a color-box by a friend of the family. But such 
matters are tradition only; the first definite figure (in my view at 
least) is that of Jacob Hoffman. In America as in England in 
the last decade of the century there was topographical drawing, 
pictures of public buildings in town and of gentlemen’s seats in 
the country, views of cities and harbors. There was less of course 
in America than in England; it is only now and then in the early 
magazines of the day that one finds a cut of scenery. But there 
are enough to show an interest, and among the rather shadowy 
draughtsmen of the time the best individualized in my memory 
is Jacob Hoffman. His work will be found in the Massachusetts 
Magazine, the New York Magazine, the American Universal 
Magazine, indeed almost every periodical of the nineties that has 
any cuts at all has something by him. Some are conventional— 
“Green Hill, the Seat of Samuel Nicholson Esquire”—but others 
seem more of his own choice, such as “A View on the Minnisink,” 
“Schuylkill Falls,” “A View on the Mushanan.” I have seen 
none of the originals of these plates; I imagine them to have been 
rather pale water-colors, with drawing which wrestles somewhat 
unsuccessfully with the difficulties of pine tree and cascade. Yet 
Hoffman’s art, though slight, was put forth to express a romantic 
feeling which nowadays it is easier to feel in the descriptions of 
the plates than in the pictures themselves. The Minnisink, we 
read, has “as many novel and romantic scenes as any lover of the 
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charms of nature can anywhere meet with or the most enthusiastic 
artist possibly admire.” 

This spirit of love for the wild and free scenery of America 
was something almost national, and it was felt that it should in- 
spire the poet and the painter. Unfortunately there were as few 
painters as poets. One or two magazines published engravings of 
American scenery, notably the Portfolio of Philadelphia. The pic- 
tures of birds in Wilson’s “Ornithology,” as afterward Audubon’s 
more famous plates, show landscape in the background, sometimes 
realistic, sometimes conventional. William Birch, and his son 
Thomas, did views of the country-seats of America in which they 
point out that “it would be impossible to do justice to the gentle- 
men’s country-seats without appropriating some plates to the spots 
of unregulated nature; the woods, lawns, broken precipices, and 
crags; the sublime of the forest trees; the cataracts and rivers; the 
blue-capped mountains, and the deep, retired and darksome val- 
leys.”? There is a series of “Picturesque Views” and “Landscape 
Albums” beginning with the century and developing about the 
time of our consideration into the considerable stream of Annuals 
in which the views of American scenery were often a leading fea- 
ture. But even these more regular productions do not fully ex- 
hibit the feeling of those years. People liked to have wall-paper with 
landscape patterns or wall-pictures done directly on the plaster; 
they enjoyed their Staffordshire china done from pictures of the 
Highlands of the Hudson or of Trenton Falls. Little girls were set 
landscape patterns for their samplers and older ladies did romantic 
scenes in more elaborate water-colors. It is nowhere very wonder- 
ful landscape, nor is it all native, but it shows how general was the 
feeling and the taste which sought expression in picture as well as in 
poetry and essay and fiction. " 

Beside these minor forms of landscape there were, a little later, 
several painters of some worth. In the early twenties, when Cole 
made his appearance in New York, there were four landscape 
painters who are still sufficiently represented to give us some idea of 
what they stood for. Of these the only one commonly remembered 
is Thomas Doughty, but there should be mentioned also Alvan 
Fisher, as well as W. G. Wall and William Bennett. The last two 
of these were rather too near the topographical draughtsmen to be 


1 The Country Seats of the United States of America. Springland, near Bristol, Penn. 
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of interest here, but the first two are men of considerable importance. 

Of the pictures of Thomas Doughty it was written in his own 
day: “They are peculiar and charming; they are in his own style, 
and after the manner of no one else. He paints not only a picture 
but an atmosphere—objects and the medium through which they are 
seen.”? Doughty had two great advantages over the others of his 
day; he had a painter’s eye and a painter’s hand, at least a technique 
beyond the rest. His scale of color is limited and so are his ideas, but 
within his range he is refined and delicate. Yet Doughty was not by 
nature a painter of romantic landscape; he was rather a man of the 
kind of Constable. He was more of a painter than Cole and there- 
fore less interesting to the public. He was not unpopular, however, 
and there are many of his pictures still to be seen, while nobody is 
more commonly met with among the early engravings. But as one 
looks at his pictures one feels that he was not really in sympathy with 
the spirit of the day. Only now and then does he present anything 
wild and free and almost never does he aim at the grandiose and 
the sublime. When his “Delaware Water Gap” was exhibited at the 
National Academy in 1827 the “Mirror” (IV. 354) said of it: “En- 
thusiastic youth delights in the wild and wonderful. . . . Mr. 
Doughty’s subjects are of a very different character.” This was 
right; they almost always were. 

The art of Fisher was more in keeping with the spirit of the 
time. He had painted for some years. In 1816 he was “a young art- 
ist” of whom it was predicted (by the North American Review) that 
“with studying nature, which will mature his taste and perseverance 
in his present line, he will attain the greatest eminence in his profes- 
sion.” ‘That eminence he never did attain, yet he became well 
known, and although his pictures are much less common than those 
of Cole and the others, there are more engravings of his work in the 
annuals and magazines than of anybody else except Doughty. 

From these engravings we may gather a good deal about him. 
We cannot tell much of anything about his painting, which is of 
little importance, for painters will probably care little for his skill, 
but we can tell something about his composition and his spirit. Most 
obvious is it that Fisher had much of the romance of association. To 
him a place really was more delightful because of its associations. 
To the “Token,” when it began in 1827, he contributed pictures of 


1 New England Magazine, VI. 501. 
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Putnam’s Cave, The Immigrant, The Prairie on Fire, and some 
years afterward The Buffalo Hunt and The Immigrant’s Adven- 
ture. We do not know whether Fisher himself ever traveled in the 
Western country or whether it was only that his imagination was 
aroused by the adventures and stories that every emigrant sent back 
to his friends. But however it was, we have clearly the taste for the 
Story Picture that is so common in early romanticism. Of much the 
same sort are some of his others: Crossing the Ford, The Freshet, An 
Escape, The Storm, The Outlet. All that is natural enough; it was 
remarked at the time: “His pictures,” said the New England Maga- 
zine in 1834, “have generally—when he is left to compose them him- 
self—some little incident that explains itself and gives additional in- 
terest to his pictures.”” He added descriptive notes in his catalogues. 

It is because Cole was so unlike either Doughty or Fisher that 
it has been worth while to devote a little time to their almost forgot- 
ten art. He was not the painter that Doughty was, a man with what 
we may Call an optical view of nature, a man who sees everything in 
a particular way and who renders it so that we feel that it is some- 
thing that he has seen. Cole seems to have seen things much as other 
people do. Nature had for him no silvery haze as for Doughty; he 
saw nature in the forms that he knew nature had. Nor was Cole the 
story-teller that Fisher was, a man who loved the forest and the plain 
because of the exciting adventures which occurred in them. Some of 
Cole’s pictures were painted to illustrate stories, but not his best. He 
loved nature herself, certainly with a touch of association but rarely 
with any thou, »: of real story. 

The pictures by Cole by which he is now most widely known 
are not the best for his reputation. Often mentioned as though they 
were his masterpieces are the two series called The Course of Em- 
pire and The Voyage of Life. But these pictures are of little interest 
to-day, or, however that be, they give no idea of the art and spirit 
of his earlier years. Besides these the most obvious pictures by Cole 
are The Oxbow at the Metropolitan Museum, The Expulsion from 
Eden in the Stuart Collection in the New York Public Library, and 
The Departure and The Return in the Corcoran Gallery in Wash- 
ington. Of these the two last-named are illustrations of a “thought” 
painted to order toward the end of his life. The Expulsion is ob- 
viously a fancy-piece, chiefly valuable for showing the painter’s man- 
nerisms. The Oxbow is a large canvas exhibited in 1836. At that 
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time it was remarked: “This is really a fine landscape, although at 
first it does not appear so.” It has some notes of Cole in the com- 
position, but otherwise it is not characteristic. The subject was al- 
most conventional at the time’? and Cole was probably only seeing 
what he could do with it. 

There are at the Metropolitan and the New York Public Li- 
brary and the New York Historical Society some smaller pictures 
by Cole which are more characteristic. But there is no other collec- 
tion equal in interest to that in the Wadsworth Atheneum at Hart- 
ford. Mr. Daniel Wadsworth, one of the merchant princes of the 
day, was early attracted to Cole and gave him a number of commis- 
sions. He had therefore in his possession a number of Cole’s pic- 
tures which may now be studied at the Atheneum. By the aid of 
these pictures and some other sources, we may form an idea of Cole’s 
production during the years before he went abroad. It was during 
those years, as I read his life, that Cole was most fully inspired by 
the feeling for romantic landscape. Later he had other ideas which 
seemed to him and to others greater and nobler, but in these first few 
years he was possessed simply by the first fine enthusiasm for the 
wonderful free scenery that was so dear to the romantic soul. A 
longish footnote may contain such pictures as can still be traced.* 


1 Note the drawings by Basil Hall previously and Bartlett afterwards. 


*1, 1825. The Still Lake; also called Sylvan Lake, and Lake with Dead Trees. This 
picture is of one of the two lakes on Catskill Mountain. It was sold to Mr. Dunlap. 

la. Landscape. Painted at New Windsor, Orange County, N. Y. Originally given 
by the artist to Mr. J. L. Morton, who was a friend of Cole’s. Signed “Thos. Cole.” 

. 1825. View from Fort Putnam, West Point. This picture was sold to A. B. 
Durand. The subject became a sort of classic in American landscape; following painters 
were very fond of it. 

3. 1825. Kaaterskill Falls. This picture was sold to Col. Trumbull and by him sold 
to Philip Hone. Cole painted another picture for Mr. Daniel Wadsworth, said in a letter 
to him of July 6th, 1826, to be “like the one Col. Trumbull has.” It is a peculiar view of 
the falls, taken from one side as though looking out of a cavern. Cole himself at a later 
day spoke of the Kaaterskill as “possessing a singular feature in the vast arched cave that 
extends beneath and behind the cataract.” The second picture is now in the Wadsworth 
Atheneum. 

4. 1827. View of Catskill Mountains. Mentioned in the Albany Argus, Nov. 27, 1827, 
as in the Peale Collection, which was being exhibited in Albany. There is a picture of 
the same name in Cole’s earlier manner in the New York Historical Society. 

‘ View of Mount Washington. Painted for Daniel Wadsworth on a trip 
through the White Mountains. It is described in a letter of Dec., 1827, as having been 
painted nine miles from Crawford’s, on the Franconia Road. 

. 1827. Landscape Scene from “The Last of the Mohicans.” This was exhibited in 
the National Academy of 1831, and is now in the Wadsworth Atheneum. 

7. 1827 or 1828. St. John Preaching in the Wilderness. Painted for Daniel Wadsworth. 

8. 1828. Lake Winnepisogee. After a sketch by Mr. Wadsworth. Later it was 
engraved by Durand for “American Landscape.” 

9, 10. 1828. The Garden of Eden and The Expulsion from Eden. Exhibited in the 
National Academy of 1821. The latter is now in the Lenox Collection at the New York 
Public Library. 

11. 1828. Montevideo: the home of Mr. Daniel Wadsworth. 

[Continued on p. 38. 
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Besides these there are a number of smaller pictures by Cole, 
of which some probably belong to this series. But without mak- 
ing the special study necessary to these attributions, we may see in 
the pictures we have a very clear artistic personality, a very definite 
way of looking at nature. 

That way of looking at nature was in great part the romantic 
sentiment of which we have already spoken. The generous-hearted 
soul turned from the dull or craven or sordid turmoil of the city, or 
indeed of the world, to the solitary abodes of nature, and there found 
a spirit answering to its own, a spirit of wild freedom, of intense 
feeling. And to such the landscape of America offered peculiar 
charm, for in the American scene as in American life, there was 
less rule, less restriction, less convention. 

This feeling for the wild freedom of the American landscape 
which we find in many another painter or poet of the day Cole felt 
to the full. Yet it must be remembered that like others of his time 
he nourished his feeling by the example of the past. He was prac- 
tically a self-taught painter, yet he had received certain influences 
from earlier art. He spent a year in Philadelphia copying pictures 
in the Academy. He says that he admired most the landscapes of 
Richard Wilson, and I wish one could feel sure that he had studied 
the beautiful Falls of Tivoli by that artist that now hangs in the 


12. 1823. Mountain Scene. So called in the Exhibition of Cole’s pictures held in 
1848. It may be No. 230 in the Stuart Collection in the New York Public Library. 

13. 1828. Col. Daniel Boone on the Banks of the Osage. This may not have been 
a painting; I know no trace of it except the engraving in the “Token” for 1828. It is worth 
noting, however, because it is one of the few evidences of Cole’s recollections of the 
scenery of the Ohio. 

14. 1829. The Curse of Chocorua. In October studies were made and shortly after 
oe was painted. IJ judge that it was this picture that was engraved for the “Token” 
o ; 

15. 1829. Ticonderoga. This may not have been a picture. It is engraved in the 
“Token,” and was afterward used elsewhere so that it is often met with. It is an illus- 
tration of a story. 

16. 1829. Niagara. In the Exhibition of 1848. I do not know what has become 
ae picture, but suppose it is the same that was engraved for Hinton’s “United States,” 

835. 

17.——. The Subsiding of the Deluge. Exhibited at the National Academy of 
1831, and therefore presumably painted before Cole went to Europe, although it may have 
been sent from abroad. 

18. 1830. New Hampshire Lake. This picture, now owned by Mr. Louis P. Church, 
was given to Frederick E. Church by the family after Cole’s death. I believe it to have 
been painted in London after sketches of Mount Chocorua made in the excursion of 1828. 
Probably Cole had it in mind when he wrote later: “Embosomed in the primitive forest and 
sometimes overshadowed by huge mountains, they are the chosen places of tranquillity; 
and when the deer issues from the surrounding woods to drink the cool water he beholds 
his own image as in a polished mirror.” It may be a reminiscence of Chocorua from the 
east, but it may also be one of the lakes in the Franconia Notch of which Cole afterward 
wrote the passage cited on p. 40. If this is the picture spoken of in the “Mirror” (VIII. 
284) it is painted over another picture of Hagar in the Wilderness which had been much 
admired in New York. 
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Academy gallery. If it were not for his own express testimony, we 
should have imagined that his chief model or the subject of his 
admiration was Salvator Rosa. He, more than Wilson, was the 
ideal of that day in romantic landscape; Horace Walpole, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, Walter Scott, and many others show the place he held in the 
romantic mind, and we may easily see his influence in America as 
well. Cole himself later mentions as typical of landscape “the wild 
Salvator or the aerial Claude Lorraine.” And some of Cole’s most 
marked mannerisms,—his blasted trees which certainly come from 
art rather than from nature, his foregrounds falling away in front, 
with springs gushing suddenly out,— are more like Salvator than 
Wilson. It is not of much importance, save that one likes to be cor- 
rect, for the spirit of both was current at the time and the spirit of 
both was to be seen in Cole. We might add, too, that in Cole’s pic- 
tures, as in much of the other painting and of the writing of the 
time, we often find things which mar the perfection of the romantic 
feeling. Among the early pictures of Cole some show an extrava- 
gance of fancy that clearly is not founded on nature. The pictures 
illustrating ““The Last of the Mohicans,” The Curse of Chocorua, 
Ticonderoga, are examples which show how slightly Cole had mas- 
tered the art of rendering the ideas of others. The two pictures of 
the Garden of Eden and that of Saint John Preaching in the Wilder- 
ness show how little he could do when he trusted to his own imagina- 
tion. And there are pictures where he seems to have felt limited by 
his subject as in his picture of Lake Winnepisogee, or of Montevideo, 
the seat of Mr. Wadsworth, in which he is as commonplace as in 
The Oxbow. But in some half-dozen canvases he is at his best and 
gives us his impression of the romantic beauty of the American 
scene. 

If we try to see in the art of Cole some sentiment more general 
than the fashion of the day or even the century, we shall find it, I 
believe, in his appreciation of the spirit of solitude. Such a feeling 
has been a force in landscape for many centuries. Long ago in 
China, the painter found in the contemplation of nature the ma- 
terial for the highest art. He found in nature, it would seem, not 
something external to himself, but the answer to the energies of his 
own soul. In Cole’s best pictures we have nature alone,—her 
grandeur, her solemnity, her seriousness,—and if there be a trace 
of man it will be some Indian contemplating the wilderness in which 
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he-is so tremendously alone. Such was the prevailing sentiment of 
Cooper and presented by him in the figure of Leatherstocking. Such 
was the finest idea of Cole. He gives it in his best pictures, and he 
has given it in words: “Shut in by stupendous mountains which rest 
on crags which tower more than a thousand feet above the water, 
whose rugged brows and shadowy breaks are clothed by dark and 
tangled wood, they have such an august aspect of deep seclusion, of 
utter and unbroken solitude, that when standing on their brink a 
lonely traveler, I was overwhelmed with an emotion of the sublime, 
such as I have rarely felt. It was not that the jagged precipices were 
lofty, that the encircling woods were of the deepest shade, or that 
the waters were profoundly deep; but that over all, rocks, wood, 
and water, brooded the spirit of repose, and the silent energy of na- 
ture stirred the soul to its inmost depths.” 

And no picture of Cole’s is a finer example of this sentiment than 
the New Hampshire Lake. The silent waters encircled by the 
primeval forest with its mighty pines and blasted giants, the shoul- 
der of the mountain rising to the naked summit, the solemn soli- 
tude accentuated by the Indian and the deer, these could belong to 
no other place or time, these represent the sentiment of America. 
Cole is the only great painter who felt that sentiment deeply. Du- 
rand of course has finer “wood-interiors,” but they are done under 
the influence of Ruskin, who could not bear the spirit of the Amer- 
ican wilderness. Robert W. Weir should possibly be mentioned with 
Cole, but I do not find enough of this spirit in his work to feel it 
strongly. Thomas Moran has the same sentiment, but with him it 
is created by the mountain and not by the forest. There is no one 
else among our greater landscape painters who felt it strongly, for 
at its keenest it was but a passing phase, and having once found ex- 
pression, was lost forever. There have been many better pictures 
than the New Hampshire Lake painted by the artists who followed 
Cole, but none so fully representative of the emotion of those days, 
just as no subsequent figure in fiction has been created so representa- 
tive as Leatherstocking. In the two arts these creations remain to 
show us what our fathers felt. If we call those things greatest which 
are most characteristic, most full of the spirit of their time, these 
things belong to the great art of the world. 


1 American Scenery, by Thomas Cole. American Monthly Magazine, VII. I. 
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EARLY TEXTILES IN THE COOPER UNION COLLEC- 
TION : PART THREE - BY R. MEYER-RIEFSTAHL 


SARACENIC TAPESTRIES 


FTER the Arabs conquered Alexandria in the year 641 Hellen- 
istic civilization collapsed; but as their contact with the old 
civilizations of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt awakened in 

the Arabs themselves a desire for the inner and the outer adornments 
of existence, in most of the countries they conquered the old arts 
lived on, fitting themselves in more or less altered form to the new 
conditions. In Egypt, where pre-Islamitic textile art had done ad- 
mirably in shuttle-weaving as well as in tapestry-weaving, the Arabs 
let the native Greek and Coptic artisans work in their own way, 
objecting only in general to those representations of figures which 
during the Hellenistic period had been produced by the thousand. 
Not until, in the year 969, the Shiite Fatimites made themselves 
masters of Egypt was the ban lifted from plastic representations 
of the human form. Powers that had slumbered since the Moham- 
medan conquest then awoke in Egypt to a new life. The great trav- 
eller Makrisi tells of the magnificence of the Fatimite palaces, of 
the innumerable sculptured, painted, and embroidered figure-sub- 
jects that then existed in Egypt, and mentions especially rich stuffs 
of gold with portraits of the sultans and other figures, giving a 
general picture that reminds us in its splendor of the Thousand and 
One Nights. 

Thus we may divide Saracenic tapestries into two classes— 
those without figures on a large scale, which begin with the Mos- 
lem conquest and were also produced under the Fatimites, and those 
with figure decorations, which we must attribute wholly to the 
Fatimite period (969-1171), for the Aiyubides who followed the 
Fatimites were, again, although not absolutely,’ antagonistic to all 
kinds of portraiture. 

The class of tapestries without figures derives undoubtedly from 
Coptic textile art. There we already meet with fine linens with bor- 
ders, mostly of red and yellow silk, which were woven in by means 
of the tapestry process. Together with simple patterns of stripes 
we find, beginning with the Arabic period, others with wave-like 


1 See “4 this subject E. Blochet’s interesting remarks in Burlington Magazine, Vol. II, 
1903, p. 135. 
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lines and with inscriptions. In a second group, again, the patterns 
are composed of stripes, usually single or several running near each 
other, about twelve centimetres in width, done in red and yellow 
tapestry work and filled with a pattern of interlaced bands. In 
the spaces between the stripes are woven, sometimes in blue silk, 
little animals, flower-vases, and so forth, and here also borders with 
inscriptions sometimes occur. These pieces, like those of the pre- 
ceding group, show an extraordinarily fine kind of workmanship, 
possible only with silk. A priori we can attribute these silks to 
the period included between the Mohammedan conquest and the 
latter part of the twelfth century, and there are documents to sup- 
port the attribution, for several examples have inscriptions in which 
dates are included. A fine piece of linen with a woven border of 
silk in the Bacri collection in Paris bears an inscription which says, 
in part, “A victory from Allah for Allah’s servant and trusted fol- 
lower Ma‘add Abu Tamim, the Imam al Mustansir-billah, the 
Prince of the Faithful.” Al Mustansir-billah ruled in Egypt from 
1035 to 1094, and there are other pieces inscribed to the same prince 
in the South Kensington Museum in London (Nos. 1381—1888 
and 134—1896). Other stuffs of Egyptian origin bear eulogies of 
Sultan Mu‘izz (952—975), of Hakim (996—1020, in the treasury 
of Notre Dame in Paris), of Faizz (1154—1160), and of Musta‘li 
(1094—1101, in the Vatican). An especially remarkable piece is 
the fabric in the Historical Academy at Madrid which extols the 
Cordovan Omaiyade Hischam al Muayyad-billah II (976—1 109). 
It was made in Egypt or Spain, as was also the fragment of a fabric 
with a Cufic inscription woven on a large scale in blue silk on a gold 
ground, which is now in the Cluny Museum in Paris. Both these 
last-named pieces are remarkable for exceptionally large and bold 
Cufic lettering and are identical in style with the broad gold-woven 
borders (tiraz) with Cufic inscriptions that we find on the sleeves 
of the Arab princes, warriors, and doctors represented in illuminated 
manuscripts, such as the famous Hariri of 1237 in the National 
Library in Paris, and the Dioscorides of Abdallah ben el Fadl 
which bears the date 1222. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts also 
contains a most interesting set of textiles, recently given by Dr. Den- 
man Ross, with inscriptions that have not yet been deciphered. 
Thus these various documents justify us in attributing the 
Arabic tapestries from Egypt to the years between 640 and 1200, 
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while the evidences of style and comparisons with dated pieces per- 
mit us to distinguish, within this class of fabrics, the earlier from 
the later pieces. 

Besides these pieces with interlaced borders in red and yellow 
silk, the Cooper Union collection contains a series of ten fragments 
belonging to the second of the two classes into which, as has been 
said, Saracenic tapestries may be divided. ‘These are stuffs with 
the figured representations which Makrisi noted. They are here 
published for the first time. As several of them are unique they are 
of very great interest. 

I. (No. 213) is a fragment of remarkably fine linen, the ground 
of which is strewn with little tapestry medallions of silk with ani- 
mal figures, while along the edge is a silk border 2 inches in 
width and very finely woven with medallions of running lions. 
Egyptian of the Fatimite period, 1o—12th century. (Fig. 5.) 

II. (No. 269.) A fine linen with a very fine woven border 
of silk 434 inches in width, blue and dark red, and narrow outer 
borders with a running design of conventionalized leafy tendrils. 
In the main border pairs of birds (vultures) symmetrically con- 
fronting each other around a tree, and beneath them quadrupeds 
very crudely drawn. More primitive in design than the preced- 
ing piece. Egyptian of the 7th—1oth century. (Fig. 9.) 

III. (No. 249.) A red silk stuff with inserted fields of orna- 
ment on a gold ground; the pattern of interlaced spiral bands; the 
single tapestry stripes about one inch in width. Similar pieces in 
the Errera collection at Brussels (No. 5), and in the exhibition of 
Mohammedan art held at Munich in 1910 (No. 2267), lent by the 
Rijks Museum of Amsterdam. Egyptian of the 1oth—12th cen- 
tury. (Fig. 6.) 

IV. (No. V, B, 1.) (Fig. 10.) The most important piece 
of the series, measuring 13x6%4 inches. Published in a photograph 
in Martin’s “History of Oriental Carpets,” p. 17. This conspicuosly 
fine specimen is by far the most important relic of Fatimite tapestry- 
work that survives. The composition is wholly in the style of the 
early-medieval silks: circular medallions with two symmetrically 
opposed figures of seated women who are drinking to each other. In 
the upper of the two medallions that have been preserved both women 
hold cups, while in the lower one the woman on the left holds a 
globular bottle with a long neck. Surprising, first of all, is the 
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suggestion of the classic in the type of the women with their large 
regular dark-eyed faces. And, indeed, the type really derives from 
the late-classic, although in Early-Mohammedan art we find the 
same type on various fragments of glazed pottery, discovered in the 
rubbish-heaps of Fostat, which are likewise to be attributed to the 
Fatimite period. On the other hand, drinking-scenes of this kind 
are a characteristic motive in Oriental decorative art, occurring in 
Persian ceramic art of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and, out- 
side of Persia and even earlier, on the famous ivory plaque of the 
Carrand collection in Florence, which is probably of Mesopotamian 
origin. 

A very interesting feature of our fragment is the way in which 
the several medallions are connected by cleverly managed interlac- 
ings of bands in the same style that we have found on the Alexan- 
drian medallions inspired by Roman mosaics. But especially re- 
markable are the rosettes embraced by the interlacings in the span- 
drel-shaped spaces between the medallions. If on the Egyptian 
medallioned stuffs anything is introduced in these spaces it is usually 
an upright plant-motive, while on Sassanian silks symmetrical stars 
of leaves or bands are a favorite device, as they are in tiling where 
they are formed by the juxtaposition of four tiles. On our frag- 
ment the Sassanian type is followed, and the star-pattern is so clev- 
erly managed that we are led to think it an Egyptian product of 
the tenth or eleventh century. Egyptian stuffs of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries already show more conventional interlaced 
patterns, and, moreover, the female type is so close to the type on 
late-classic fabrics that we cannot place its origin later than the 
eleventh century. Nor can we see upon what grounds we should 
follow Martin in calling this piece Persian. It lies absolutely within 
the frame of the Egyptian tradition, and what we know about South 
Persian Susandschird work is too indefinite to justify us in identi- 
fying the Cooper Union specimen as South Persian. 

V.and VI. (Nos. 225 and 227) (Figs. 7 and 8) are fragments 
of the same stuff. It was a dark red silk with a border about 5 inches 
wide interwoven with gold. Along the outer and the inner edge of 
this border run two narrow borderings with lozenge-shaped medal- 
lions with tendrils and conventionalized leaf-ornaments. The broad 
middle border is composed of circular medallions, about 2%4 inches 
in diameter, which show fabulous beasts—hippogriffs, lions, and 
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long-legged crane-like birds—quite like the animal designs on Sassa- 
nian silks. It is noteworthy that the cranes seem to have a long 
wide-waving ribbon on their heads, as is constantly the case in Sas- 
sanian work. A woven stuff with similar animal medallions, now 
in the Musée historique des tissus at Lyons, was formerly in the 
church of St. Gereon at Cologne and is pictured in Martin’s “Orien- 
tal Carpets,” p. 17, where it is attributed to Asia Minor and to the 
tenth century. Our present fragments should be Egyptian work of 
the Fatimite period. 

Still more interesting than these pieces are VII, VIII, IX, and 
X (Nos. 225a, 228, 226a, and 226b) (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4). These frag- 
ments were parts of a red silk fabric in which medallions about 7 
inches in diameter were inserted in a gold ground—a sumptuous 
piece, made in imitation of medallion weavings. The medallions are 
encircled by a border about an inch in width with beautiful Cufic 
lettering in blue and red silk (the red now brownish) on a gold 
ground. In the central field of No. 226a are, on a gold ground, two 
symmetrically opposed birds with a conventionalized tree between 
them. The drawing as well as the workmanship is extraordinarily 
delicate. But much more remarkable are the designs on the other 
three fragments. No. 228 shows a horseman with a turban-like head- 
covering from which a piece of stuff, such as may also be seen on the 
turbans in the oldest Arabic miniatures, waves freely in the wind. 
The left arm of the horseman is outstretched but is not preserved 
in its entirety. In No. 225a, where the horseman is of a similar 
type, a conspicuous feature is the very large turban. Finally, No. 
226b is part of a third medallion which probably matched No. 228, 
as it shows an outstretched hand and a horse’s head—that is to say, 
the very part that is missing from No. 228. But as here the inscrip- 
tion is woven in blue while in No. 228 it is in brownish red, the 
two pieces cannot belong to the same medallion. The gold thread 
used for the ground is a fine yarn around which a little strip of gilded 
catgut is spirally wound. This red stuff with medallions with fig- 
ured designs on a gold ground must have been singularly rich and 
beautiful, one of those Fatimite fabrics of whose beauty and cost- 
liness Makrisi could not say enough. The designs with figures in- 
dicate that it was probably made for the palace of the sultan; in fact, 
Makrisi speaks of such as having been manufactured for the palace 
of the Fatimites. 
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Thus Cooper Union owns the rarest and most remarkable ex- 
tant pieces of Arabic tapestry of the Fatimite period. ‘The art of 
tapestry-weaving has survived in the Orient to the present day. As 
early as the eleventh century it was practised also by the Byzan- 
tines, probably under Arabic influence, as may be seen in the frag- 
ment of a woven Byzantine shroud, with a large-figured design in 
the center, which is reproduced in Lessing’s book (PI. 57) and was 
found in the cathedral of Bamberg in the tomb of Bishop Gunther, 
who died in the year 1066 on his way home from Palestine. Thus, 
in the days of the Crusaders, the art of tapestry-weaving was 
brought from the Orient to the Occident. The earliest tapestries 
produced in Western Europe in imitation of Byzantine work are 
the large wall-hangings in the cathedral of Halberstadt, which, like 
the famous “knotted carpets” of Quedlinburg, were made in Ger- 
man nunneries toward the end of the twelfth century. These Ger- 
man works tracing back to Byzantine prototypes correspond pre- 
cisely in the purport of their decoration to the woven stuffs with 
portraits of the caliphs noticed by Makrisi in the palaces of the 
sultans of Egypt and the caliphs of Bagdad. They form the con- 
necting link between the Saracenic stuffs which derived from the 
late-classic tradition, and which in these pages we have tried to sketch 
from the examples in the Cooper Union collection, and the art of 
tapestry-weaving that in late-medieval days produced such splen- 
did results in France and in Flanders. 
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AN UNIDENTIFIED PICTURE BY JAN LYS - BY RU- 
DOLF OLDENBOURG 


T has been especially difficult to determine the names of the art- 
ists who painted the principal pictures of the Spanish School. 
The wonderful painting, The Satyr and the Peasant (Fig. 1), 

which, in the unique collection of the late P. A. B. Widener of Phila- 
delphia was attributed to Velasquez, but which A. L. Mayer, the 
eminent connoisseur of Spanish painting, excluded from the works 
of that great master, has even been excluded from the Spanish School, 
and attributed to Bernardo Strozzi of Genoa, who worked in Venice 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. But it does not seem pos- 
sible that Strozzi could have painted this picture, about which there 
has been so much mystery, for his work never possessed the brilliant 
coloring and rich tone-values which are so conspicuous in the pic- 
ture in question. 

Other critics, with much more reason, attribute the picture to 
Jan Lys of Holland, who painted in Venice at the same time as 
Strozzi. I should like to uphold this decision, based on a thorough 
study of this talented and original artist.’ 

Lys was born in Holland, or in Friesland, at the close of the 
sixteenth century. After studying a short time in Amsterdam he 
went to Rome, where he—as well as many of his compatriots, es- 
pecially Honthorst—perfected himself in the difficult art of chiaro- 
scuro, and adopted the extreme realism of Caravaggio. Not finding 
the artistic inspiration he craved in Rome, he settled in Venice. After 
the death of Michael Angelo and Titian their followers sought to 
unite the Italian and Dutch art—the two extremes of classic art— 
by seeking to join the drawing of the one with the coloring of the 
other. 

The Widener picture, to which I shall refer later, shows in 
what way Lys solved this problem, and clearly demonstrates that this 
very mingling of Dutch realism and Venetian characteristics, seen in 
the work of this artist, resulted in a variety, I might even say a dual 
style, of painting, which—as his pictures were neither signed nor 
dated—prevented them from being recognized, and so they have 


been attributed to various schools and masters. We frequently find 
1 By referring to the article on Jan Lys, written by the author, in the Year Book 


of the Royal Prussian Art Collections, Vol. XXXV, several pictures may be seen 
which serve to illustrate what I have just asserted. 
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them listed under the names of Velasquez, Van Dyck, Jordaens, Fetti, 
Fabritius, and other artists. 

Let us profit by the meager details that Sandrart—the German 
historian who knew Lys in Venice—gives regarding his life. He 
represents him as having a care-free, improvident, unrestrained na- 
ture, swayed by moods, and indulging in excesses, until lack of funds 
compelled him to resume work. His talent was recognized and 
appreciated to a certain extent, though he did not attain the bril- 
liant success and the lasting fame his ability seemed to merit, because 
of his irregular life, his erratic manner of work, and his lack of am- 
bition, which precluded his reaching the zenith of his power. His 
life was brought to a premature end by the plague, which broke out 
in Venice in 1629. 

The painting in the Widener collection is founded on one of 
/Esop’s fables: ‘The satyr is watching the peasant trying to warm his 
hands by blowing on them. Presently he tries to cool his hot soup 
by blowing on it. At this, the satyr jumps up remarking contemp- 
tuously that he would not associate with a creature who blows things 
to make them cool, and then blows them to make them hot. 

This subject presented an opportunity for painting the placid 
life, and the unrestrained behavior of the peasant and his family at 
their frugal meal, and was especially popular in the Netherlands, 
as the lower classes were a favorite subject for painting, especially 
with Jordaens, who painted them in great variety. 

The realistic modeling of Lys’s figures, the vivid coloring en- 
hanced by means of effectively graded chiaroscuro, and the bold, 
masterly drawing, may be compared to the earlier productions of 
Velasquez, such as the Christ in Emmaus in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. But this resemblance is solely due to the fact that both artists 
gained their inspiration from the same source—Caravaggio—in 
whose work they found a most realistic treatment of light and a 
graphic manner of telling a story from real life which was especially 
acceptable after the lofty spirit of classic art. 

However, in this respect, in which these two artists principally 
resemble each other, Velasquez deviates noticeably from the painter 
of the picture in question. His chiaroscuro is painted with a dryer 
brush, in which respect he is inferior to Lys, who, in painting the 
body of the satyr, displays a wealth of color and shading. The Satyr 
could only have been classed among the early paintings of Velas- 
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the late Mr. P. A. B. Widener, Philadelphia. 


Fig. 2. Lys: MAGDALENA. 
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quez, but in these works the flesh is treated in a weak parchment-like 
manner, and the coloring is duller than in the pictures of Lys. 

The masterly treatment of the flesh on the tanned head of the 
peasant and the blooming face of his young wife; the sleek, shiny 
hide of the satyr, the brownish coloring of the man’s body, culminat- 
ing in the hands in a copperish red, is duplicated in a Magdalena 
(Fig. 2) by Lys, which Boschini, a Venetian poet of the seventeenth 
century, has mentioned, and which is now in the Dresden Gallery. 
Let me also remark that in this picture can be seen the light flicker- 
ing in the fluttering folds of the clothing. 

Compare the somewhat stiff treatment of the curved fluting of 
the folds of the sleeve of the peasant, or in that of his contented baby, 
with the mantle of the Magdalena. There is great similarity in his 
feminine types in the two pictures, and we see the same model used 
again in his Judith, in a private collection in Berlin, and in the Dis- 
covery of Moses, in the museum at Lille. 

It is only when, after examining the peculiarities of the picture 
in question and comparing them with the authentic works of Lys, 
one steps back to get an impression of the work as a whole, that the 
lack of Southern posing, the strict attention paid to details, and the 
artless gaiety of the young mother and her nursing baby convince 
us that the artist—notwithstanding that he is thoroughly conversant 
with the methods of painting used in the South—is a Netherlander, a 
compatriot of Jordaens and of Steen. 

As there are no dates on any of Lys’s pictures, we are obliged to 
group them according to their different styles. Taking his work as 
a whole, two principal phases of development are seen, the earlier 
showing the influence of Caravaggio, with his heavy shadows and the 
native types he paints, and his later style, which attained a more bril- 
liant and refined coloring, which may be compared to the works of 
Titian and Veronese. The Satyr and the Peasant should therefore 
be placed between these two extremes. The artist’s bold modeling 
and effective chiaroscuro reminds one forcibly of Roman realism, 
while his effective treatment of flesh and his harmonious coloring 
would suggest the influence of the Venetian School. The choice of 
subject would indicate that it belongs to his early period because later 
Lys seems to have painted almost exclusively religious and mytho- 
logical subjects. To the earlier works of this latter period belongs 
the Magdalena in the Dresden Gallery. 
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It is a well-known fact that the fame and fortune of an artist 
frequently depend on outward circumstances. Luck may be for, or 
against him. Lys certainly did not enjoy the patronage of persons 
of high position, but in the seventeenth century he was so greatly 
appreciated that Cardinal Leopold de’ Medici possessed several of 
his works, four of which may still be seen in the Uffizi Gallery; and 
Gerard Reynst (died 1658), the most celebrated Dutch collector of 
his day, hung four of Lys’s pictures among his choice Venetian paint- 
ings. During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the artist was 
forgotten, probably because his works were never signed, and also 
because, owing to their great excellency, they were often attributed 
to more brilliant artists. It has only been lately that the art critics 
have taken the trouble to search for his pictures and to recognize 
his share in the development of art. As chance has placed one of 
his masterpieces, under another name, in one of the most important 
private collections in the world, it may be that it is now about to as- 
sure him the reputation he deserves with the art-loving public. 
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